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The City Room and Good 


Writing 


Practicing Newspaper Men Insist Reporting Is a Vestibule 


to a Literary Career 


HE last word hasn’t yet been said in this con- 
troversy over the value of newspaper experi- 
writer. 
In two preceding issues, suecessful writers who be- 


ence to the man who wants to become a 


gan their careers on newspapers have said what 
they thought about it. Now THe QvImLL gives 
working journalists their turn. 

With some notable exceptions, the writers ques- 
tioned by Tue Quit disagreed with Stephen H. 
Pollinger, veteran reporter, who asserted that 
newspaper work dims the imaginative faculty and 
hurts the feeling for style. They declared that 
most men profited, though some men might not, 
from newspaper jobs—that it is impossible to gen- 
Most of them, however, said that their 
experience as newsgetters and newswriters had 
helped them to write successfully for magazine and 
book publishers. ’ 


eralize. 


Now come the newspaper men who accepted 
THe QUILL’s invitation to jump into the melee. 
Their number is small, but they say trenchant 
things. Of the three, Elmer T. Peterson, editor 
ot Better Homes and Gardens, formerly publisher 
ot the Cimarron (Kans.) Jacksonian, later member 
of the staff of the Kansas City Star, editor of the 
Wichita Beacon during the World War, author of 
“Deadiy Danger,” which won the gold medal of- 
fered by Editor and Publisher for the best edi- 
torial on the Fourth Liberty Loan, speaks with the 
greatest authority. Says Mr. Peterson: 


“The question of whether the newsroom kills the creative 
writing imstinct depends entirely upon the individual. I 
should say that nine out of ten men would be helped by 
this experience rhe tenth would be a sensitive and tem 
peramental soul, somewhat out of key with the rough work 
aday world rhe tenth man, of course, is exceedingly valu 
able to literature, so every young man with a combined 


newspaper and literary hunch ought to give himself a thor 
ough examination before bumping a managing editor for a 


‘The alleged lack of time for literary work ‘on the side’ 


is mostly bosh | have worked in newsrooms a long time, 
and know that four out of five reporters find time to play 
poker or shoot craps or indulge in similar indoor sports. 
If they want to do so, all right, but let them not complain 


of lack of time 
“Too many people have the idea that literature is some 


thing snatched out of thin air by imaginative writers, and 
that the sources should consist solely of books, and the stuff 
that dreams are made of I like to think of literature as 
something made up out of contacts with real life—and 
where can you get more contacts with life than in a news- 
paper office Only the select few, like Shakespeare and 


Dante, may construct huge literary masterpieces out of their 
own heads, and apparently with little contact with the world. 
I believe that a healthy literature, except for the few excep- 

tions noted above, requires frequent contact with real 

people—not the morbid, sexual-minded, freakish creatures of 

exotic novels, but the great variety of good and had (yet 
) per cent normal) people who make up the world.” 


Arthur C. Senske, member of the staff of the 
Virginia (Minn.) Enterprise, adds somewhat heat- 
edly 


“Modern American literature is a journalistic literature. 
The American newspaper, the style of writing it developed, 


and the commonplace things in which it stimulated uni 
versal interest, have moulded contemporary literature in 
their pattern. And while I hear Mr. Pollinger muttering, 
‘God help American literature!’ I share the view of many 
critics that literary standards are higher today than they 
were twenty-five or fifty years ago. 

“Newspaper writing is simple, direct, forceful, and inter 
esting It is writing to be read. It is writing to communi- 
cate ideas to the mass of people. Literary writing a gen 
eration ago was directed to an aristocracy of culture 
deas, when and if any were present, were the background 
upon which the author traced the delicate embroidery of his 


phrases. 
“Modern writing is robust with healthy practical purpose 
It is journalistic writing. And the writers who produce it 


are journalists, ex-journalists, and those who have recognized 
and studied the vitality of journalistic style 


“It is a dull young man who can spend two or three 
years on a newspaper, observing what the desk does to his 
stuff, who does not learn a great deal about writing And 


he is surely better off than the youth who must face alone 


and in his spare time the task of disinfecting himself of the 


aucient nonsense he has absorbed from the teachers of com 
position and rhetoric in high school and college. 
“I have been discussing only the mechanics of writing I 


assume as essential what Mr. Pollinger calls creative imagi 
nation and ‘a mind delicate enough to receive the ether 
waves of experience.’ We are both investigating what a 
newspaper job will do to a young man who has then 

“Mr. Pollinger is convinced that the City Room. stifles 
the creative impulse 

“If it does, then so does selling radios, manufacturing 
toothpaste, or driving a truck. 

“In my understanding, the creative impulse is an innet 
fire not so easily damped. <A flame so feeble that it dies on 
exposure to the realities of bread-winning is hardly worth a 
match to light it. If that yearning to see his name on a 
book jacket, which the young man has mistaken for the 
creative urge, fades in the uproar of the City Room, he may 
be thankful for having had it taken out painlessly.” 


Robert C. Stafford, copyreader for the Akron 
Times-Press, agrees with Mr. Pollinger. Because 
he agrees, he says, he has been on the copy desk for 
three years. Quoting: 


“IT went into the newspaper work with the intention of 
using my experience as training for writing fiction. I got 
the experience but not the training. I saw I was on my 
way to becoming a hurried, harassed reporter pounding out 
hackneyed copy with one eye on the clock. I saw that I 
couldn't be fresh and original after a day of chasing down 
stories and trying to grab on the run a punchful way of 
writing them. So I’m on the desk. Also, I do book re- 
views. And I write a weekly column of whatnot—city im 
pressions, poetry, humor, feature stories. 

“Head writing teaches the value of words. Trying con- 
stantly to say the expressive thing im a short space 
strengthens the vocabulary. The head writer must go to the 
thesaurus and the dictionary times without end. Sometimes 
the need for speed interferes with the search for just the 
right word, but usually that isn’t the case. 

“I’ve found reading copy good training in story structure. 
The copyreader learns the value of deleting an adjective, 
adding an adverb, changing a verb. He discovers how em- 
phasis, humor, effectiveness, are achieved. Even though his 
job sometimes becomes tedious, he can get a thrill out of 
making a poor story stand up on its own legs. He gets a 
bigger thrill out of watching the process of gathering in the 
news going on every day. 

“Doing book reviews and a column has given me a 
chance to think and to form opinions. Reporters as a rule 
hardly have time for that. I have a chance, too, to do some 
writing that verges on self-expression. Reporters can’t 
usually ‘be themselves’ in their stories—it’s hard to be any- 
thing but a reporter when you're doing reporting. 

“You can work on a newspaper, and train yourself to be 
a writer at the same time. That’s what I’m trying to do. 
and 1 believe I’m doing it by steering clear of the City 


Room.” 
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Good Style Is Good Business 


So the Meredith Publishing Company Spent a Year Compiling a Manual of Usage 
By FRANK W. McCDONOUGH 


ELL me, grandfather, when you go to bed at 
night, do you sleep with your beard inside or 
outside the covers?’’ 

The old man couldn’t say, for he had never noted 
which he did, but he promised to tell the jokester on 
the morrow. That night he tucked his beard under 
the covers—and found he couldn’t sleep, because he 
The 
next night, he smoothed his luxuriant whiskers care- 
fully outside the quilts—and that wasn’t right, either ! 
His dilemma tormented him until finally, one day, in 
a rage he shaved his face clean. His chest, which for 
so many years had been warmed by the beard, now 
was exposed to the cold, and the old man contracted 
pneumonia and died. 

I hope that, after you have read the several points 
on style that I shall make, unlike the old man you will 
not be so style-conscious that you will lie awake nights, 
wondering whether or not to hyphenate antibilious, or 
lower-case, or what not. 

The Meredith Company’s stylebook, 
compilation of which was begun in April, 1928, and 
completed in April, 1929, was published for the guid- 
ance of compositors, proofreaders, editors, dictators, 
and stenographers of the organization. 


was sure the foliage should be out in the air. 


Publishing 


The company 
publishes Better Homes and Gardens, with a cireula- 
tion of 1,375,000; Successful Farming, whose circula- 
tion is 1,250,000; Meredith’s Merchandising Advertis- 
ing, circulation 27,000; The Rural Schools Bulletin (a 
supplementary service of Successful Farming), with a 
circulation of 50,000; and a number of other minor 
publications and services to readers of its magazines. 
Up to April, 1929, one publication used one style, an- 
other an entirely different one, and the third still 
something different, perhaps, with resultant confusion 
in the composing and proofreading rooms in setting up 


the magazines and additional expense that a stylebook 
would have made unnecessary. In addition to liter- 
ary and professional considerations, we realized that a 
comprehensive style for our publications would save 
money every day, because it would standardize 
methods of all persons who have anything to do with 
Without a stylebook all are 


to some degree uncertain as to how to do their work, 


writing or editing copy. 


and uncertainty makes for delay, which in turn costs 
money. More important, good printing is not possible 
without correct typography, and correct typography 


presupposes a good stylebook. 


Now you may say to me, as did one of the great- 
est magazine editors in America not long ago, that 
it is silly to have a stylebook or a stylesheet, that in 
writing or editing you should adhere to Webster, or 
to Funk & Wagnalls, or to the Century Dictionary as 
your style authority. That is fine, for all of us must 
refer to and be guided by some major work in spell- 
ing and compounding words and in all other doubtful 
‘ases when we are using words we do not meet fre- 
quently. Yet a dictionary is too cumbersome to refer- 
to every time we have to choose between one style or 
Clifford Allbutt 


‘sanctions’ nothing of 


another. Too, as Sir onee wrote, 


‘‘the dictionary its contents, 
but it enables us by consultation of its stores to ecom- 
pare and choose for ourselves. In using this liberty 
we shall neither be subservient to the prescriptions of 
age nor scornful of modern freedom; in every use we 
shall be guided by historical growth, the example of 
We 


must never forget that English is a living and growing 


the best authors, and our present necessities. ’’ 


language. 
Our problem in compiling our stylebook was three- 
fold: 
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First, we wished to adhere to the weight of author- 
ity ; that is, we wanted all our rules not only to be cor- 
rect classically, but correct also in logie, tradition, and 
technique. If the most distinguished printers and 
writers of the past have preferred and used one style 
in preference to another, then we decided that we 
should use that style in publishing our magazines. 
To give one example: Newspaper people think it en- 
tirely out of place to use a comma preceding ‘‘and’’ 
in a series of three or more words or phrases, such as 
‘*Better Homes and Gardens is a magazine published 
for homelovers in city, town, and suburb’’; yet every 
sound consideration and practice for centuries not 
only sanctions but counsels its use. The point is, as 
W. N. P. Reed, assistant editor and head proofreader 
of the MeGraw-Hill Book Company and one of the 
foremost style authorities, points out, ‘‘that in 
defining three separate and distinct attributes, the 


omission of the comma before the ‘and’ preceding the 
final word of the series links the last two attributes 
or expressions (ties them together) ,’’ which, usually, is 
what writers seek to avoid, and do avoid by using the 
comma. The words‘‘and,’’ ‘‘or,’’and‘‘ but’’ do not join 
but separate the last word of the series when the com- 
ma is used. Mr. Reed explains: ‘‘ No sensible person 
will nowadays urge the retention of archaic ways of 
using anything typographical, and if mere ‘decencies’ 
were at stake each printer and proofreader should be 
free to judge as to them. When, however, : 
one finds reputable printers of the continent in tech- 
nical agreement on a detail such as is here under con- 
sideration ; and when it is obvious that so many print- 
ers and proofreaders are in doubt concerning the tra- 
ditionally correct form, the conscientious reviewer 
cannot do otherwise than report the facts as found 
and urge the adoption of the form of punctuation thus 
approved.’’ 

As I wrote that last sentence I thought of an inci- 
dent related in ‘‘The Joys and Tribulations of an 
Editor,’’ written by L. Frank Tooker, for nearly forty 
years on the editorial staff of the Century Magazine. 
Mr. Tooker relates how, in editing manuscripts, on the 
margins of the pages he made many changes, most of 
them, of course, mere matters of editorial style and 
consistent punctuation. Onee, an author returned the 
corrected galley proofs Mr. Tooker had sent to him 
with this note: ‘‘ You will see that I have bowed to 
your greater scientific methods, and have accepted 
nearly all of your changes. In a few cases, however, 
I have kept the old form. Sometimes, you know, one 
likes to play by ear.”’ 

Of course, we all like ‘‘to play by ear,’’ and do (as I 
am in writing this sentence), and it is right that we 
should, yet at the same time, the point that I am mak- 
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ing is that in setting a style for our publication, or 
publications, in all cases of choice between one or more 
ways of using a punctuation point, we should choose 
that which is recommended by traditional use and 
present-day authorities. 

Obviously we should not use a comma, or any other 
punctuation point, unless it really performs a fune- 
tion, means something. Perhaps you have never 
heard the story of Lord Timothy Dexter, who was one 
of the most eecentrie characters of the Revolutionary 
War period. Timothy Dexter, self-styled ‘‘Lord,’’ 
was indeed one of the greatest oddities of the times. 
At the end of the Revolutionary War he made an in- 
vestment in the depreciated currency, which netted 
him a fortune. Lord Timothy, enjoying his sudden 
wealth, among other things took to ‘‘authoring,’’ and 
wrote a little book he ealled’‘‘ A Pickle for the Know- 
ing Ones.’’ In writing it Dexter used no punctuation 
mark of any kind. Severely criticized for it, he issued 
the second edition of the book and ordered his printers 
to fill one whole page with punctuation marks, and in 
a postscript he invited ‘‘the complaining ones’’ to 
‘*pepper and salt it as they pleased.’’ 


HE second part of our problem in compiling our 

stylebook was that we wished the style that we 
were to set to be, in every case where there was a 
choice between one or more rules, the simplest and 
clearest, not only because thousands of school children 
and teachers read our magazines and use them in the 
classroom, but because our editorial ideal is simplicity, 
directness, unaffectation. Simplicity in style, as in 
everything else, belong to the best society. The forms 
in the Meredith Publishing Company stylebook, there- 
fore, in general, adhere to the simpler style, even 
though, in some eases, the dictionary we follow (Web- 
ster’s New International) prefers the opposite form; 
for example, we decided to use catalog rather than 
catalogue. 

Likewise, when we had to make our choice between 
the ‘‘up’’ or the ‘‘down’’ style in capitalization even 
had we ignored sound precedent and tradition, which 
we of course did not, we should have had to choose the 
‘‘up’’ style. The reason is obvious: the ‘‘up’’ style 
is clearer to the reader, it is more pleasing, and the 
best publishers of the country use it. Besides, the 
‘‘down’’ style is not sensibly consistent nor does it 
give to the printed page the modest and unassuming 
dignity that good printing and correct typography al- 
ways does. Logically, the publisher who insists on 
**Towa State college experiment station’’ should lower- 
ease the ‘‘united states of America.’’ Harvard Uni- 
versity, too, and Mississippi River, and Greenwood 
Park, and Grand Avenue certainly are proper names. 
If we of the Meredith Publishing Company were to 
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preseribe lower-case for our publications, we should 
have to write Rock Island Railroad ‘‘ Rock Island rail- 


THE QUILL 


road,’’ which might mean any railroad in the city of quote them. 


Roek Island, Illinois. 


W.N. P. Reed, who, in writing the Proofreading 
Section of ‘‘ Lessons in Printing,’’ 
International Typographical Union in 1926, contrib- 
uted to printing some of the soundest counsel I have 


publ 


use numbers. 


0 


plays, poems, songs, and the like, whereas if the names 
are used on any other page of the magazine we simply 
In giving planting directions we also 
We write, “Tulips should be planted 6 
to 10 inches deep,’’ not ‘‘six to ten inches deep,’’ be- 


ished by the cause we are giving specific information and directions 


ever read, says: ‘‘ Escape from the conclusion that the to the reader. 


so-called ‘down’ style of capitalization is merely a 
passing phase is impossible. It violates nearly all 
sound typographical precedents and accepted author- 
ity. All having the responsibility of 
formulating a style for book work, maga- 
zine, or newspaper, or even for the most 
simple job, are therefore urged to use 
the forms of capitalization that have for ADES K 
centuries been accepted as authoritative s E 

and as constituting good printing. These 
are now and have long been as standard 


as the spelling of words has 
now been made.”’ 

The reason sO many news- 
papers, and some magazines, 
follow the 


“é 


down’’ style is that 
caps cost money, for the time 
required to set a word of six or 
eight letters in lower-case is 
consumed in getting a_ single 
capital letter. 

Certain rules, for the writing 
of plant names and numbers, 
we wished to modify to meet 
our own requirements. This 
was our third problem in set- 
ting a style for the Meredith 
publications. Naturally, a style 
suited to a fiction magazine is 
not perfectly suited to a non- 
fiction magazine such as Better 
Homes and Gardens, or to a 
magazine like Successful Farm- 
ing. Then, too, copy for cer- 
tain departments in each maga- 
zine requires treatment differ- 
ent from that given most copy. 
For example, in Better Homes 
and Gardens, numbers (‘‘the 9- 
inch piece’’ rather than ‘‘nine- 
inch piece’’) are used on the 
Tooleraft page and in articles 
on home-building. On the book 
page and the music page we 
italicize the names of books, 
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A Style Book 
and 
The Man Who Made It 


Run your eye to page 3 and you'll 
see the name of the man who compiled 
the book shown in the cut (directly 
north) for his employers, the Meredith 
Publishing Company, publishers of— 
you'll find the statistics somewhere to 
the west. 

Frank W. McDonough’s first contact 
with printer's ink came about 15 years 
ago when he used to get up at four 
o'clock in the morning to look at the 
newspapers he delivered to customers 
on his route. But he has been in the 
publishing end of the business (rather 
than circulation) only nine years, 
counting his editing of his high school 
newspaper and later of his home-town 
newspaper. Working on the local 
paper while going to college at Drake 
University was easy because Valley 
Junction, Iowa, is only five miles from 
Des Moines. 

For the last two years he has been 
with the Meredith organization, spe- 
cifically with Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. It was during his first year that 
he gathered the material for the style 
book. This he did because one was 
needed, because no one else had gone 
ahead with the job, and because he 
thought (and still thinks) his boss is 
from Missouri. 

He would rather be a good editor 
than a good writer, and he emphatical- 
ly doesn’t consider the Meredith style 
to be perfect. He says the book is 
still in looseleaf binder form within the 
organization, and will stay that way. 

Run your eye to page 3 again. If 
you haven't already done it, begin his 
article with the initial letter. You'll 
keep going. 








on how to plant, and we think that the number form is 
more tangible, more precise, and hence more helpful 
We follow the same principle in pub- 
lishing recipes in the magazines. We write. ‘‘2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter,’’ not ‘‘two tablespoons butter.’’ 
‘*Be specific,’’ says our stylebook. ‘‘Make every 
word clear; so clear that directions ean- 
not be misunderstood 


* 


One of the most important contribu- 
tions to style contained in the Meredith 
stylebook 
form to be followed in writing the com- 


is the rule prescribing the 


mon and the scientific names of plants, 


flowers, trees, shrubs, and so on. a moot 


point on which Better Homes 
and Gardens is the foremost 
magazine authority. Authori- 
ties whose opinions we sought 
before we drafted our rule in- 
elude Stephen F. Hamblin, 
professor of landseape archi- 
tecture, Harvard University; 
Dr. J. Horace MeFarland, 
editor of the American Rose 
Annual; **The Lexicograph- 
er’s Easy Chair,’’ the Liter- 
ary Digest; Dr. L. H. Bailey, 
the most eminent hortieultur- 
alist in the United States; 
and Alfred Carl Hottes, as- 
sociate editor of Better Homes 
and Gardens and member of 
the American Joint Commit- 
tee on Horticultural Nomen- 
clature. Journalism has long 
needed a rule standardizing 
the writing of such names, 
and we think it is likely that 
this one will be accepted. 

The gist of the rule that sets 
the standard to be followed in 
writing plant names is charm- 
ingly explained by Mr. Hottes, 
a garden writer and lecturer of 
note, as follows: ‘‘Each plant 
is given a scientific name by 
botanists. This name consists of 


two parts—the genus name, al- 
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ways capitalized, and the species name, never eapital- 
ized. For example, Helianthus tuberosus (Helianthus 
from the Greek helios, meaning sun, and anthos, mean- 
ing flower). Helianthus is the genus name, whereas 
tuberosus is the species, and is like an adjective in that 
it describes the kind of Helianthus. To show that this 
is the botanical name, we print the two parts of it in 
italics. Helianthus tuberosus is also called Jerusalem- 
artichoke, but this is obviously an English name, used 
only by English-speaking people. To know that the 
Jerusalem-artichoke is a Helianthus tells us that it is 
related to the other sunflowers, to Helianthus mollis, 
the Ashby Sunflower, and to scores of others. 

‘*The seasoned gardener and the flower-lover want 
to learn the scientific names because they are the real 
names. It is necessary that the world know Charles 
Payton Smith by his real name, even though, in his 
cirele of friends, he is known by the familiar name of 
‘Chuck.’ Do not be distressed because plants have 
several names, for even Mrs. Charles Payton Smith is 
really Matilda Jones, but she is also ealled ‘Tillie’ by 
her mother, ‘Mattie’ by her old school associates, and 
to her neighbors she is known as ‘the Jones girl who 
married Charlie Smith.’ 

‘*Note that in Better Homes and Gardens we do not 
capitalize the common name unless the name is one 
like Ashy Sunflower, which shows that ‘Ashy’ is 
part of the name and not merely descriptive. But 
sunflower is not capitalized when used alone.”’ 

Elmer T. Peterson, editor of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens and a former newspaper editor, who, with the 
other editors of the Meredith publications, contributed 
much to the stylebook and approved the material in 
general, said, after he had read this manuscript, that 
he thought the reference to capitalization of plant 
names was incomplete, as the reader was not given a 
clear idea of where to draw the line. He explained: 
‘‘T have noticed that some publications capitalize 
rose, violet, and other flower names when no specifie 
variety is mentioned. There is no more reason for do- 
ing this than for capitalizing lilac, oak, grape, wheat, 
alfalfa, or tomato. Typographically and psycholog- 
ieally there is objection to profuse capitalization. The 
page on which many capitals appear is likely to have a 
formidable appearance and give the impression of af- 
fectation. 

‘*Theréfore, in this instance, I prefer the newspaper 
style, whose trend is toward lower-case. Usage is an 
inexorable master of standards, and we wish to have 
our magazine seem as natural, unaffected, 
and in harmony with common contempor- 
ary style as is consistent with clearness. ”’ 

Simplicity again. Note that. In the 
stylebook, preceding the rules for eapitali- 
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zation, appears this counsel: ‘‘In general, follow the 
‘down’ style, avoiding all capitals that are not abso- 
lutely necessary. That is, in all cases of doubt or of 
permissible choice between upper and lower-case, use 
lower-case. A page presents a more refined and pleas- 
ing appearance when it is not cluttered up with 
capitals.”’ 


OT long ago one of our compositors came all the 

way upstairs to my office to protest to me that 
the magazine was using quotation marks wrongly. 
This example will illustrate the point: Ernest Dim- 
net is the author of ‘‘The Art of Thinking.’’ The 
compositor insisted that the sentence should have been 
written: Ernest Dimnet is the author of ‘‘The Art of 
Thinking’’. His argument was that we were quoting 
‘*The Art of Thinking,’’ that the period was not a part 
of the title, and henee, frankly, we were ‘‘all wet.’’ Of 
course, I tried to explain that setting the period out- 
side the quotation mark was wrong typographically, if 
for no other reason. ‘‘Why,’’ said I, ‘‘have that 
period swimming around out there in space, all by 
itself? That way it looks as if it might fall off the 
page any minute. We are quoting the name of the 
book only, it is true, but the beginning quotation mark, 
placed before ‘The,’ surely says to the reader, ‘ Here is 
the title of this book.’ There can be no mistaking its 
function. ’’ 

Periods and commas, of course—sometimes called 
the ‘‘low’’ punctuation marks—are always placed in- 
side the quotation marks; all the others—the ‘‘high”’ 
punctuation marks—are placed inside or outside the 
quotation marks, according to context. 

I suppose I ought to tell you something of the 
format of the Meredith Company stylebook—just the 
high points, I mean—perhaps something that will be 
of help to some of you who are contemplating compil- 
ing a stylebook. Because it wouldn’t be modest for 
me to honk our horn about everything in the style- 
book, and because I couldn’t conscientiously do it, I’m 
going to swipe several paragraphs from a review given 
the book by Edward N. Teall, who has conducted a 
department called ‘‘The Proofroom,’’ in the Inland 
Printer for many years. Mr. Teall, of the Philadel- 
phia Record, is, by the way, a son of Horace Teall, who 
contributed much to good proofreading during his 
lifetime. 

Mr. Teall recommends the following things about 
the stylebook: ‘‘The booklet is of sixty-four pages, 
folio in brackets at the top of the page and 
running head (caps and small caps) at 
the bottom. The pages are made up 
without waste, but yet with enough white 
space to give the true black-and-white, not 

(Continued on page 14) 
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For a Freer Press 


Hoosier Newspaper Men Move to Change Indiana’s 
Procedure in Contempt of Court Cases 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 


‘“‘LOBBY’’ unique in legislative 
history, and carrying the prestige 
of indorsement by the national 
Sigma Delta Chi, has 
been begun by Indiana members of the 


convention of 


restrictive 
fraternity to curb abuse of the power Newspaper 
of judges in cases of indirect contempt 

of court. Most contempt proceedings against news- 
papers are of this type. 

Delta Chi, working 


through alumni members in key positions of the state 


Hoosier members of Sigma 
press, will canvass every member of the general as- 
sembly, which will meet in Indianapolis in 1931, in an 
effort to obtain enactment of an amendment providing 
that cases of contempt arising outside the courtroom 
shall be passed upon by a jurist other than the judge 
concerned. 

The proposal for such an amendment originated in 
the Indianapolis Alumni Chapter, of which Edwin 
V. O’Neel, national president, and James A. Stuart, 
past national president, are members. Working with 
the Indianapolis alumni will be the many members of 
the fraternity scattered over the state as well as the 
active members of the chapters at DePauw, Indiana, 
Butler, and Purdue universities. The brunt of the 
‘‘lobbying’’ naturally will fall on those members who 
In the In- 
dianapolis chapter there are approximately 100 men, 


are actively engaged in newspaper work. 


including a number who in the past have been assign- 
ed to cover the legislature. 

Before the proposed amendment was drafted, con- 
ferences were held with leading lawyers and judges, 
many of whom opposed such an amendment and many 
of whom supported it. In the opinion of the director 
of the Indiana Legislative Reference Bureau, the 
amendment is sound, in that it does not attempt to re- 
strict the inherent power of courts, but merely sets up 
a new procedure for the handling of contempt cases. 
There is no assumption on the part of the Indianapolis 
Chapter that state judges are abusing the contempt 
power. 
dom of the press and, actually, an aftermath to the 
recent citation of editors of the Cleveland Press for 
criticism of a judicial action. 

Even should the movement to obtain the safe- 


It merely is a step in protection of the free- 


~ 


yaaa eee at py he guarding amendment be fruitless, it is 
press is to be guarded as a 
vital right of mankind. It 
is the unquestionable right 
to discuss whatever is not 
explicitly forbidden by law, 
including the wisdom of any 
statute.—Canons 
of the American Society of 
Editors and of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


hoped that it will direct public opinion 
to the contempt provisions of the law 
and develop in the judiciary a keener 
sense of the right of the press to be in 
truth the palladium of the political, civil, 
and religious rights of freemen. 

The text of the resolution adopted by the Fifteenth 
National Convention of Sigma Delta Chi was printed 
in the January issue of THe Quint. The fraternity 
went on record as favoring the following amendment 
to laws governing the power of courts in the various 
states where such a regulation does not already exist : 

‘*The defendant in any proceedings for contempt of 
court is hereby authorized to file with the court a de- 
mand for the retirement of the judge sitting in the 
proceeding, if the contempt arises from an attack up- 
on the character or the conduct of such judge and if 
the attack occurred otherwise than in open court. 
Upon the filing of such demand, the judge shall there- 
upon proceed no further, but another judge shall be 
designated in the same manner as provided in case of 
the approval of an affidavit of personal bias or preju- 
dice under the provision of the laws of the state. The 
demand shall be filed prior to the hearing in the con- 
tempt proceeding. ’’ 

The Indiana newspaper men, in lay language, pur- 
pose to prevent a judge from acting as jury as well as 
magistrate in an instance in which he considers him- 
self affronted. There are numerous courts of coneur- 
rent jurisdiction and, as any alleged contempt falls on 
court and not the judge, it is logical that another 
judge could determine the facts with less bias than 
the offended jurist. 


UDGES whose names will carry weight when the 
J amendment comes before the 1931 general assem- 
bly differ in their attitude on the change in procedure. 
Judge James A. Collins, of the Marion County (Indi- 
anapolis) Criminal Court, who has been on the bench 
for twenty years, favors it. 

‘*T think that all cases of indirect contempt, which 
includes contemptuous words and writings concerning 
the court, should be filed in the court affected by the 
contempt, but that the judge of that court should ap- 


(Continued on page 15) 











Brickbats and Bouquets 
Former Newspaper Men Now Press Agents Dodge and Bow, But Refuse to Repent 
By RALPH L. PETERS 


HEIR heads unbowed though 

perhaps a bit bloody from the 

barrage of verbal brickbats 
thrown at them in the Senatorial in- 
vestigations, in conventions, in jour- Se ad 
nalistie trade papers and magazines, in other period- 
icals, and elsewhere during the past few months, the 
publie relations counsels, publicity men, and press 
agents are going their way unashamed. 

They have been ealled ‘‘renegades,’’ ‘‘traitors to 
their profession,’’ and quite a few other epithets that 
sound even less pretty in publie and would look down- 
right ugly in print if any magazine would put them 
in type. This, of course, refers particularly to the 
newspaper men who have been lured from the din of 
the city rooms—presumably by the glint of much 
gold! 

They have heard it intimated and shouted as well 
that only failures in the newspaper ‘‘game’’ leave it 
to try, and frequently to make good in, the publicity 
‘*racket.”’ 

They have been insulted, verbally assaulted, and 
ridiculed. They have heard their output termed 
‘*trash,’’ ‘‘bunk,’’ and ‘‘ puffery.’” They know that 
publishers the country over have been warned against 
them. They know the editors have been advised to 
dump their contributions into the nearest receptacle. 
But they know, too, that all publishers and editors do 
not feel the same way about them and their work. 

How are the publicity men taking all this? What 
have they to say about themselves and their jobs? 

THe QuiILL wanted answers to these questions. It 
wanted to know why newspaper men leave their 
papers to join publicity departments. So the maga- 
zine submitted five questions to five former newspaper 
men who by no means could have been called ‘‘fail- 
ures’’ aS newspaper men when they were reporters, 
and have proven themselves successful press agents 
since. To insure frank replies THe Qui decided 
not to use the names of the men questioned, and told 
them so. 

The questions were: 

1. Why did you leave newspaper work? (Was it 
salary, the hours, lack of holidays, or what?) 

2. Have you regretted your step? 

3. What do you think of publicity? Has it a place? 





4. Would you have remained in 
newspaper work if certain things had 
J been improved? (Salary, ete.) 

5. Do you feel any compunction, or 
consider yourself a ‘‘traitor,’’ for 
trying to get material into the papers? 

Now for the men to whom these questions were sub- 
mitted. They shall be referred to as White, Black, 
Brown, Blue, and Green. 


HITE has had considerable newspaper experi- 

ence and is regarded as a good reporter and a 
vapable feature writer. He has had a number of 
articles published in magazines. Black, after experi- 
ence in newspaper work that carried him from gen- 
eral assignments to the State House as legislative cor- 
respondent and later to the aviation editor’s chair, 
left to go with one of the largest aircraft companies 
in the country. 

Brown, after ‘‘making good’’ on an Ohio newspa- 
per of a large manufacturing center, left to go with 
one of the largest companies in that place. Blue had 
five years newspaper experience and Green is a gradu- 
ate of a journalism school but never worked on a 
paper. 

Blue is with one of the best known airlines in the 
country and Green with the publicity department of 
the community fund in one of the nation’s largest 
cities. 

Their replies indicate no bitterness against their at- 
tackers or the papers they left. Not one of them is 
sorry he took the step. All believe publicity has an 
important place in present-day affairs, and take pride 
in the service they are giving the press. Some of 
them offer suggestions for the improvement of both 
the press and publicity and for cooperation of the 
two. 

White, whose ability as a feature writer won him 
his publicity job, says: 

‘*T left newspaper work on one of the largest met- 
ropolitan dailies in the country for several reasons. 
I have had no oceasion to regret the change. 

‘*The salary matter is indicative of the whole situa- 
tion regarding publicity work as contrasted to news- 
paper work. I started on one of the richest papers 
in the world at $40 a week, finally achieving $55 three 
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years later. When an important civie organization 
offered me $100 weekly—over the telephone—I ac- 
cepted on the spot. 

‘*Of course, salary wasn’t the only consideration, al- 
though any man with a family cannot afford to ignore 
offers to double his income. And if the new job also 
offers vastly improved working conditions—slavish in- 
deed must be one’s devotion to the newspaper profes- 
sion to refuse. 

‘*For more than a year at a time, while on news- 
papers, I was forced to get up at 4:45 a. m. in order 
to work the six o’clock trick at the office—a thing un- 
heard-of among press agents. There was night work 
aplenty. One night assignment a week was the aver- 
age. Quitting time is a mockery on almost any 
paper. 





‘*Then there were the innumerable Sunday ealls, 
the ealls in the middle of the night, the wasted holi- 
days. My last Christmas in the newspaper profes- 
sion was spent at a fire that began at four a. m. and 
lasted until late in the afternoon. Frozen into an 
ice cake, I finally got home at dark. 

**To the layman, especially the young man anxious 
to get into newspaper work, such things merely make 
the job seem more alluringly adventurous. When they 
finally become routine, how- 
ever, discomfort, long hours, and 
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he left newspaper work because he was thoroughly 
sold on aeronautics and his new job gave him an op- 
portunity to be in daily contact with flying. 

‘‘Of course,’’ he adds, ‘‘the question of money, the 
ungodly hours, and the lack of holidays on newspa- 
pers had a lot to do with my decision.”’ 

He adds that he is not at all sorry that he left 
newspaper work because he has found his new work 
even more interesting than he had imagined. 

‘‘T do not believe,’’ he continues, ‘‘that I would 
have remained in newspaper work even if salary and 
working conditions had been bettered. There is un- 
doubtedly a place for publicity in this modern age. 
Newspaper reporters of today are called upon to 
cover a variety of subjects and it is undoubtedly true 
that they are unable to grasp the details surrounding 
a highly technical business sufficiently to do justice 
to an important story concerning that company. We 
find that true in our city where young reporters are 
sent out to cover our operations with no previous 
knowledge of our plant or operations. A publicity de- 
partment, or at least some one who can give the re- 
porters an intelligent story, is needed. 

‘‘Qur operations are of such general interest that 
newspapers are more than glad to send reporters to 


cover events at our plant, and 





interrupted hours merge into 
one Big Annoyance and noth- 


ing less. 


our job then becomes one of ex- 


planation and guidance more 


They’re Firing All Along than high pressure salesman- 


‘*Nevertheless, I still like 
newspaper work. It does have an 
inescapable fascination, an ap- 
peal possessed by few publicity 
jobs. Undoubtedly, were work- 
ing conditions vastly improved, 
I should spend the rest of my 
life in a City Room. 

‘As it is, I have no regrets 
and no apologies. I am now with 
an advertising firm, handling 
only the most constructive ac- 
counts, those of such news im- 
portance that the papers are 
glad to see my stuff. My former 
employers treat me better now 
than when I worked for them. 
Strange and inscrutable are the 
ways of the Fourth Estate.’’ 
(The italies are mine. ) 

Black, former 
State House re- 
porter and avia- 
tion editor, said 





the Line 


You know them, these’ sharp- 
shooter journalists. They’re armed 
with high-velocity typewriters, and 
when their ten trigger-fingers move 
the words lash out with deadly pre- 
cision. They’re always ready for 
action; they'll shoot at the drop of 
a hat; and whether it’s in target 
practice or in deadly earnest, they 
never miss. 

They are, in short, the members 
of The Quill’s Volunteer Legion. 
Each month they deliver broad- 
sides, volleys, salvos, and barrages 
in this magazine. For coming 
months, for instance, the ammuni- 
tion box contains such articles as 
these: 

“Telling the World About Mex- 
ico,” by Theodore A. Ediger, free 
lance; ‘““Here’s How They Do It in 
Illinois,” by Professor Lawrence 
W. Murphy; “Headlines,” by Olin 
W. Archer, veteran desk man; 
“Teaching Journalism by Confer- 
ence,” by C. R. F. Smith, instruc- 
tor at Iowa State College; “Don’t 
Forget the Small Town Daily,” by 
Robert V. Peterson, editor-owner 
They'll break 


In These Columns 


SOON 














ship. 

‘*T don’t feel in the least like 
a traitor because I am now striv- 
ing to get stuff in the papers 
about the company and its op- 
erations. In fact I really feel 
that I am doing aviation editors 
a favor by telling them the facts 
about our developments, facts 
which we have found become 
sadly twisted at times unless 


careful explanation is given.’’ 


oe explains that, after 


turning down fully six of- 
fers in six months, he finally re- 
ceived one that offered ‘‘money 
and prospects I could not turn 
down.’’ 


Commenting on his work, he 


said: 


‘“‘T haven’t 
gotten into what 
I consider real 
publicity yet. I 
(Continued on page 17) 











Country Newspapers 


Part One 

O the big-city newspaper man who is planning 
to buy into a small-town daily or weekly and 
hopes to make a success of it, twenty-five ex- 
perienced men say : 

Roll up your sleeves and prepare for work. 

Ditch that superiority complex. 

Resolve to learn all parts of your job; business and 
mechanical as well as editorial. 


Recently, the editors of THe Qui. sent letters to 





small town editors all over the country—experienced 


and successful men—asking them what advice they 
would give to the metropolitan man who plans to go 
field. 


were full of valuable suggestions. 


into the country The replies—twenty-five of 


them If you’re 
one of those who are weary of the noise of the big city 
room, and who long for the independence and pres- 
tige and satisfaction of rural editorship, you'll be in- 
terested in the testimony of those who have gone 
through the mill. 

These men agree that the job of serving the small 
town will challenge the best that is in any metropoli- 
tan-trained man, and that the rewards are ample. 

‘I could name a dozen country weeklies that are 
netting from $6,000 to $10,000 a year, and a few even 
more,’’ testifies Elmer E. Taylor, proprietor of the 
Traer, lowa, Star-Clipper. Mr. Taylor’s paper won 
the Best Weekly Newspaper Contest of the National 
Editorial Association in 1927 and 1928. 

‘‘Our personal experience in a city of 4,000 is that 
it ean be profitable,’’ Louis H. Zimmerman, publisher 
of the Burlington, Wisconsin, Standard Democrat, 
writes, ‘‘if $20,000 a year is considered profitable in 
this day and age.’’ 

But, according to nearly all the replies, the big-city 
man must readjust his viewpoint if he is to sueceed in 
He must learn to rub elbows with his 
neighbors, to enter into community activities, to dis- 


the small town. 


“ard the high hat. He must be able to drive himself 
as he probably never did before. He must familiarize 
himself with the selling problems of the merchants. 
His attitude must be 
more human, his knowledge of business broader. 


He must be able to watch costs. 


‘‘T know many men on the staffs of metropolitan 
dailies who have been looking with longing eyes to- 
ward the country weekly field,’’ says Herman Roe, 


field director of the National Editorial Association. 
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Twenty-Five Small Paper Editors Give Pros 


By <- 


‘Many of them have written asking for advice and 
for tips as to where good newspapers might be bought. 
Invariably I’ve told them: ‘Take an inventory of 
yourself. If your inclinations run to the editorial 
side and you haven’t the business executive’s talent, 
don’t venture into the country weekly field, unless 
you have a good friend to team with whose inclina- 
tions are toward the advertising, circulation, and busi- 
ness side. The man who doesn’t know the 
cost of producing advertising, of producing his news- 
paper or any job of printing, but who ‘guesstimates,’ 
soon finds himself and his business in the red.’ ”’ 


ANY of the letters caution the big-city man to 
E. L. Wheeler, the Waits- 
burg, Washington, Times, recommends a careful sur- 
vey of the paper you intend to buy. 


look before he leaps. 


‘*The ideal country newspaper field, as I see it,’ 


he says, ‘‘ would be a community where the land hold- 
ings were not too large and where the industries were 
varied—a town situated not too close to a large city. 
A field of home owners is much better than a town or 
community with many transients, even if it be a big 
pay-roll town.’”’ 

‘‘Don’t invest your money until you know some- 
thing about country work from actual experience,”’ 
O. H. Woody, editor of the Okanagan, Washington, 
Independent, emphatically recommends. ‘‘Go out in 
the country and work for wages for a year or two. 
Then profit by your experience. ”’ 

George W. Greene, of the Waupun, Wisconsin, 
Leader-News, also recommends a period of apprentice- 
ship. 

‘*In a year’s experience on a weekly, a man would 
find out whether such work appealed to him or not,”’ 
Greene says. ‘‘If he were wise he would get a job 
with a paper where he would have a chance to handle 
both news and advertising. Probably this would be 
an eight-page weekly. 

‘*Every year spent in this way would probably save 
him much money later on. I now believe that an- 
other year or two on weekly papers would have en- 
abled me to save a few thousand dollars later on.”’ 

Greene also warns against the woes of insufficient 
capital. He says: ‘‘He should have all the money 
he thinks he’s likely to need for the first two years— 


’ 


ers Pay > If You Dig 


ive Prospective Publishers Some Sound Advice 
on M. RECK 


and then a good bit more. When a man pays 
$5,000 down on a $10,000 paper, he’s 
have to pay, say $1,000 more each year on mortgage 
notes. 


going to 


In addition to that, he’s going to want to buy 
some new equipment. He’s going to have perhaps 
$1,500 tied up in accounts receivable soon. More im- 
portant yet, he’ll probably inerease the business, and 
each increase will mean a new investment for more 
equipment. 

‘*The equipment needed for a small paper increases 
in direct relation to the gross business. If it requires 
a $10,000 plant to take care of a $10,000 gross annual 
business, it’s going to take about $20,000 worth of 
equipment to handle $20,000 in gross business. Be- 
yond $20,000 or $25,000 the relative plant investment 
begins to fall off. 

‘* Besides all these things, the new owner is going to 
make some expensive mistakes. He’s going to be buy- 
ing experience. And he isn’t going to have a_ free 
mind to solve his real problems if he’s continually 
worrying about an over-drawn bank account or won- 
dering if the man holding his mortgage is going to 
foreclose. So, again we say, have money enough be- 
fore buying.’ 

When you get down to the actual business of buy- 
ing, Greene makes these specific hints: ‘‘ Leaving out 
buildings, few papers are worth more than their an- 
nual gross business. If you want the truth about the 
value of the equipment, get an appraiser or an Ameri- 
ean Type Founder’s man to look the place over. Check 
circulation yourself, if you can. Get the best price 
you can and then an option. Talk it over with local 
business men. 

‘“*Then, if you buy, have a good lawyer handle the 
bill of sale and mortgage, if any. Beware of clauses 
giving the seller the right to repossess on slight 

grounds. If you 
pay about half 


later if you find a padded list or a_ shortage.’’ 
Don’t go to the country unless your wife likes liv- 


Telford Work, publisher of The 


Palisadian, Pacific Palisades, California, whose own 


ing in a small town! 


experience has been entirely satisfactory, has this to 
say about the domestic slant of rural editorship: 

‘*In going into the country field, many city men feel 
attracted by the social and personal prestige its of- 
fers. They get the Caesar idea of preferring to be 
first in Hispania rather than second in Rome, and for- 
get very often that their wives and children may have 
different notions, and may not like small town life and 
small town ways. As Solomon so wisely averred there 
is nothing quite so disconcerting as living with a 
contentious woman. Even the best of them get con- 
tentious in an environment they don’t like, and as a 
consequence are of no help to their husbands either 
in making friends or in providing the words of en- 
couragement that every editor must at some time re- 
ceive. This is a real problem in every line of en- 
deavor but is particularly so in the country news- 
paper field. 

‘*T had one friend who was ideally adapted tem- 
peramentally for country newspaper work. He was 
likable, friendly and charitable, and was well-trained. 
But his wife was a city girl, raised in an art studio, 
and she could not abide small town ways and small 
town people. This man is now editing a trade jour- 
nal in a big city. 

‘‘T have another friend who married a city bred 
wife and in a few short years in a county seat town 
made a splendid success, was elected mayor of the 
burg before he was thirty years old, bought his build- 
ing and his home, but today he holds a job in the eity. 
His wife simply could not stand the life.”’ 

H. Z. Mitchell, seeretary-editor of the Bemidji, 

Minnesota, Daily 


Pioneer and The 





down, such clauses 
are unnecessary 
and might cause 
trouble. Write the 
actual circulation 
to be delivered in- 
to the bill of sale. 
You ean collect 





Sentinel, divides 
the “country 
field’’ into two 


classes: plants op- 





erating with two 
people and those 
operating with 
three or more. If 
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Who Will Follow? 


HE people who calmly point out the factors to 

blame for a bad situation have a place. Even the 
people who get excited about a bad situation, and run 
around in eireles shouting, ‘‘Why doesn’t somebody 
DO something?’’ have a place. But we couldn’t do 
without the people who actually do ‘‘do something’’ 
to improve a bad situation. 

Donald D. Hoover, a member of the staff of the 
Indianapolis News, belongs to this third group. Right 
now he is doing something to better the procedure in 
contempt of court actions in his own state, Indiana. 
His co-workers will tell you that he made the original 
suggestion to Indianapolis newspaper men and has 
since been active in putting together the machinery to 
bring the amendment before the legislature. Right 
now, with Russell Campbell, of the Indianapolis Star, 
who presented the contempt of court resolution adopt- 
ed by the last convention of Sigma Delta Chi, and 
Edwin V. O’Neel, of the Indianapolis Times, presi- 
dent of the fraternity, he is working on plans for pre- 
senting the proposed legislation to the Indiana As- 
sembly. 

In an article in this issue, Hoover tells just what 
Indiana journalists are doing to obtain adoption of the 
amendment. It’s obvious to say that, if they obtain 
its passage, they will have done journalism a splendid 
service. What we want to point out is that, even if 
they fail, they will have done a good job; for this cru- 
sade is one of those that never end until they have 
fulfilled their purpose. 

The Hoosiers have set an example that should be 
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followed by journalists everywhere—and soon. The 
question is: Who will be next? 





Pick Your Paper 

HETHER newspaper work is a springboard to 

literature probably will be affirmed, questioned, 
reaffirmed and requestioned ad infinitum. It is nat- 
ural, then, that the expressions on this subject lately 
printed by THe Quit have not shown complete una- 
nimity, though the weight of opinion is against Mr. 
Stephen H. Pollinger, who called the City Room a 
‘‘literary slaughterhouse. ”’ 

In this issue the discussion is ended with the reac- 
tions of several newspaper men. But before it’s all 
over we want to say our say. 

Mr. Pollinger said some thought-provoking things. 
We agree that newspaper work may dull the imagina- 
tion and may dim the appreciation for beauty of style. 
But we think he was wrong to imply that this is al- 
ways, or even usually, the case. There are too many 
variables in the equation to permit a definite conclu- 
sion. 

The chief variables are two. One is the newspaper ; 
the other is the individual. The young man who 
wants to learn to write should pick out a newspaper 
that knows the difference between good and bad writ- 
ing. Here, by precept, example, and actual practice, 
he will be taught to present facts interestingly and 
forcefully through using the precise word, the apt 
phrase, the sentence that jabs straight home. 

That will be the answer to his problem, assuming 
the other variable, the individual, is constant. Obvi- 
ously, the would-be writer must have the capacity to 
learn by study and by doing, for there are no other 
ways to knowledge. 

So much for style. What about the effect of news- 
paper work on the reporter’s imagination? We ad- 
mit that there is something in Mr. Pollinger’s conten- 
tion that the very plenitude of impressions a newspa- 
per job brings may overwhelm the beginning news- 
paper man. But this is not necessarily so: a mind 
with enough stability and penetration to keep its bal- 
ance while it slices through to the meaning of what the 
beginner sees and hears will not be hurt. 

It is true that the writer’s mind must be sensitive 
enough so that he will be hurt, soothed, exalted, cast 
down in turn. Otherwise he cannot recreate anything 
deep and true for others. In that respect he is no dif- 
ferent from the reporter, who can be useful to his 
paper only as long as he is keenly aware of life. 

For its own good, perhaps, journalism should not 
be considered a springboard to literature. It should 
be thought of as a career in itself, worthy of the best 
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efforts of any one who chooses to follow it. But young 
men will look ahead hopefully, and it would be ridicu- 
lous to advise them to keep off the newspaper unless 
they want to stay in daily journalism. And, since 
they will continue, with some justification, to believe 
that a newspaper job will start them on a career as 
writers, let them do these two things: 

1. Make sure they are fit to profit from a newspaper 
job. 

2. Pick out a good newspaper. 





Journalism Triumphant 

aaa tabloid journalism has bedecked itself 

with glory. The New York Daily Mirror heard 
rumor that Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
expect to become parents. Ever alert, the Mirror 
went to Presbyterian Hospital in New York to ascer- 
tain whether it were true that Lindbergh had reserved 
a suite for late April. It became apparent that, if it 
were true, the Lindberghs did not wish it made pub- 
lic—that elaborate precautions had been taken to keep 
it secret. But the never-say-die Mirror pressed its 
investigation until a hospital attendant inadvertently 
admitted the report’s accuracy. 

Presto! The Lindbergh desire to keep a_ private 
affair private was controverted, the Mirror had a swell 
scoop and the newspapers of the nation headlined it 
that ‘‘ Lindberghs Expect Stork.”’ 





Name Your Poison 

UST for the fun of it we give you herewith a chance 

to check your theory of what the publie wants, in 
comic strips at least, against the caleulated judgment 
of the Sunday Editor of the Detroit News. We offer 
our own guess, too. A month from now, probably, 
we'll let you check your ideas against the expressed 
preterence of the paper’s readers. 

We ean do this because the News is now holding an 
‘‘election’’ to decide which eight, of sixteen comics 
that made up its Sunday colored comic section until a 
few weeks ago, shall stay. Eight are to go; in fact, 
the Sunday Editor did blue pencil eight of them, but 
protests against his selection were so heated that 
readers have been asked to name their favorites. 

Which would you drop? Remember: the paper is 
a “‘home’’ afternoon daily ; it goes to ‘‘ four out of five 
homes in Detroit in which English is spoken’’; its cir- 
culation (chiefly urban) is even larger than that of 
the Hearst Times. 

The sixteen: Mutt and Jeff, Tailspin Tommy, 
Reg’lar Fellers, Ella Cinders, Harold Teen, The 
Bungle Family, Clarence, Mr. Straphanger, Our 
Boarding House, Highlights of History, Connie, 
Freckles and His Bandits, Salesman Sam, Somebody’s 
Stenog, S’Matter Pop, and The Willets. 

The News kept the first eight. Tur QuiLL agrees, 
except that it would replace the first three with the 
last three. 

If we’re wrong, we'll say so. Watch for the latest 
returns! 
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Tle Book Beat 


A Reporter on Reporting 
NEWS REPORTING, by Carl N. Warren. Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, New York and London. 1929. $2.25. 


Reviewed by MaArTIN A. KLAVER 














The author of this practice book for those whe want 
to learn news reporting jumps into his subject with- 
out ceremony, just as a good reporter leaps into the 
heart of a news story with his first sentence. This is 
proper, for Carl N. Warren is a reporter for the Chi- 
cago Tribune as well as lecturer in newspaper writing 
in the Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern 
University. 

His lead: 

‘*News reporting may be learned, like any 
other vocation, only by a study of everyday methods 
of actual workers, and by application of those methods 
in extended practice.’’ 

In this book, then, Mr. Warren attempts to give the 
reader a fairly complete description of news getting 
and news writing. He makes his treatise interesting 
by introducing the reader to Midland, a typical Amer- 
ican city of 80,000 people, and the Midland Times, a 
morning daily and the ‘‘most influential and widely 
read’’ of the town’s three papers. Almost in fiction 
style he sketches the organization of the Times staff, 
tells how news sources are tapped, and outlines the 
process of allotting space to news stories according to 
their importance. 

A few chapter headings are illuminating: 

Factors in the News, The Pattern of Words, How to 
Begin, Charting the News Story, Routine Stories, In- 
terviews and Interviewing, Human-Interest Copy, 
The News Feature Story, Catching the Deadlines, 
Wiring the News, Policy in the News. 

The book covers too much territory to go into much 
detail, but the student and the cub are better off at 
first with no more than a general picture. Actual 
practice will fill in the background better than printed 
precepts, Mr. Warren implies. 

Some of the worries of the young reporter are re- 
moved by the book, for it contends comfortingly that 
certain stories are and should be handled strictly ae- 
cording to formula. At the same time it insists that 
there is no excuse for muffing the angle that makes an 
ordinary yarn a good story—and it tells what a good 
angle is, how to find it, and what to do with it. 

Old hands can spend a profitable hour glancing over 
Mr. Warren’s diagrams of news stories, his compari- 
sons of ways of handling a story, and his comments 
on the examples chosen. 

Harry F. Harrington, dean of Medill, writes the 
introduction. Robert M. Lee, city editor of the 
Tribune, contributes a foreword. 





The firm name of Payson & Clarke, Ltd., one of the foremost 
of the younger publishing houses, has been changed to Brewer 
& Warren, Ine., since the founders of the firm have withdrawn 
and their places have been filled by Joseph Brewer and Edward 
K. Warren, president and vice-president. The house is the 
publisher of ‘‘ You Can’t Print That,’’ reviewed on this page 
last month. 
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Good Style Is Good Business 


(Continued from page 6) 
gray, effect that good printing requires. Sectional 
heads are in italic caps, subheads in italie upper-and 
lower-case. The pages are squared off, top and bot- 
tom, with a single rule. Careful use of indention for 
explanatory and illustrative matter increases the at- 
tractiveness of the page and contributes to the ease 
with which the eye picks up what it is looking for. 
These merits are mentioned as a hint to others who 
may be starting out on the hard but pleasant road 
that leads to attainment of stylebook satisfaction. 

‘*This stylebook is less typographical than literary. 
That is to say, it is made apparently more for editorial 
and proofroom guidance than for compositors. Yet this 
is hardly fair to say, hardly quite accurate; for of 
course the more the compositor knows about the edi- 
torial requirements in punctuation and such matters, 
the better the result—in that proofreaders and editors 
have less to do in checking up on the compositor— and 
the bills for making corrections are smaller.’’ 

The year that went into the compilation of the style- 
book was consumed in a research of style as used by 
the larger publishing houses of the country, as favor- 
ed by schools of journalism, and as recommended by 
those whom we consider the outstanding authorities on 
the subject. The books of the latter are the ‘‘Style 
Manual’’ of the Government Printing Office; ‘‘The 
Manual of Style,’’ published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press; ‘‘Style-Book for Writers and Editors,’’ 
by C. O. Sylvester Mawson, former associate editor of 
the Webster series of dictionaries; the Proofreading 
Sections of the ‘‘Course of Lessons in Printing,’’ by 
W.N. P. Reed (published in 1926 by the International 
Typographical Union) ; the ‘‘Style Book of the New 
York Times’’; and ‘‘the Style Book of the Detroit 
News.’’ These, without doubt, are some of the best 
works on style, and I urge anyone who is compiling a 
stylebook or thinking of doing so to get these authori- 
ties if he does not already have them. 

Copies of the stylebook used within the Meredith or- 
ganization are made up in a loose-leaf binder, so that 
changes and additions to the book are comparatively 
easy to make. While we were printing the pages for 
the loose-leaf book the thought came to us that many 
of our friends—contributors, colleges, and universi- 
ties—might like to have a copy of the stylebook, so we 
had copies made up in regular book form for them. In 
addition to this, as an evidence of the interest of the 
editors of the company in high school journalism (five 
of us are members of Sigma Delta Chi), we have been 
sending a free copy of the book to every high school 
editor and high school journalism head who writes to 
us for it. 


QUILL 
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One of the most interesting things brought out by 
the research work necessary before our stylebook could 
be worked out is that no magazine-publishing com- 
pany, as far as we learned, has worked out and adopt- 
ed as inclusive a stylebook as ‘‘ A Deskbook of Style.’’ 
Every company to which we wrote expressed interest 
in our work, many asking us to send them a copy of 
the book when we published it. One magazine of na- 
tional circulation, answering our letter, said it was 
Much to our chagrin, when we re- 
ceived it, we discovered that the company had sent us 


sending theirs. 
its book of fashions. 


HE letter-writing division of ‘‘A Deskbook of 

Style’’ (14 pages), in addition to explaining many 
points that puzzle the stenographer, contains repro- 
ductions of the forms to be followed in writing the 
short letter, the long letter, the short and long reports, 
interoffice memorandums of the company, and the ad- 
I might add that these forms 
follow the ‘‘block’’ arrangement of type lines because 


dresses on envelopes. 


authorities on makeup are unanimous in advocating it 
as the best, not only because of appearance and easy 
readability, but because it saves the time of the ste- 
nographer. 

After you have compiled the material for a style- 
book, if ever you do, and most of us at some time or 
other take some part in compiling one, I suggest that 
after every editor and proofreader in your organiza- 
tion has gone over it very carefully and made sug- 
gestions and criticisms, you use the style in manu- 
seript form for six months at least before you set it up 
in type. This is a splendid way to test whether your 
style is good. 

Because realization of it is so important to further- 
ing our profession, and because, it seems, many pub- 
lishing companies seem to have neither realization nor 
appreciation of it, I am going to close with these two 
thought-provoking paragraphs from W. N. P. Reed. 
Read them three or four times. It might even be a 
good idea, and profitable, to get up, close your office 
door, and, alone, meditate on them for an hour. 


‘*To be careless of the quality of the product that 
one delivers to his customers is to invite competition 
and to jeopardize one’s market and business. No man 
or company that expects to build up or to maintain a 
reputation for his or its product can afford to send 
forth that product—be it what it may—without as ab- 
solute assurance respecting its quality as painstaking 
inspection can provide. 

‘*This is an era of better printing, which is not pos- 
sible, and never has been possible, without good proof- 
reading.”’ 
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For a Freer Press 
(Continued from page 7) 
point another judge to try the case. Such a proceed- 
ing would be a good thing for the court and the public 
alike. 


in the celebrated Shumaker contempt case was anal- 


The action of the Supreme Court of Indiana 
ogous to this suggestion. In that case the court ap- 
pointed a committee of the bar to examine the lan- 
guage complained of and to make a report as to 
whether or not it was contemptuous. ”’ 

In the case cited by Judge Collins, a superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League was adjudged guilty of 
contempt of court for published criticisms of the Su- 
preme Court in his annual report, and was committed 
to the State Farm. 

On the other hand, Judge 
Linn D. fifteen 
years a Superior Court judge 


Hay—tfor 


—opposes any change on the 
theory that the 
would not protect the power 


amendment 


and prestige of the courts. 

‘“‘There is absolutely no 
necessity for restricting the 
of the 
Hay. 


‘*Oceasionally a judge abuses 


inherent power 


ecourts,’’ said Judge 
his power, but generally a judge decides a question of 
indirect contempt with as little bias as any other 
The agitation for the 
power of courts, and the disrespect courts 


limiting 
the 
prevalent in some places, is an outgrowth of the acts 


question. present 


tor 


of a few radical judges and does not eall for any new 
legislation.’’ 

Indiana newspaper men agree that if all judges 
were clear and unimpassioned thinkers there would 
But his- 
The 


Cleveland Press case is a modern instance, but it is 


be no need to amend contempt procedure. 
tory shows that some judges are otherwise. 
not the first, for long ago in England Chief Justice 
Jeffreys caused the ears of one who criticized him to 
be slit, and thrice ordered further parings from the 
wretch’s ears when he protested. Certainly this vent- 
ing of personal spleen did not increase the respect in 
which the courts were then held. 

Addressing the court in the Cleveland case, Newton 
D. Baker, former Secretary of War, appearing for 
the newspaper men, defined contempt as an action that 
tends to obstruct the course of justice in a particular 
ease pending and upon which the judge is still to act 
at the time that the criticism, libel, or contempt is ut- 
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tered. When the course of justice is obstructed, then 
no newspaper man is going to maintain that the press 
is in the right, but the right of unabridged criticism 
and comment should never be infringed. 

‘*The rights of American citizens are that they can 
criticize their public officers to their hearts’ content,’’ 
Mr. Baker aptly said, ‘‘and have the same responsi- 
bility they might have when they criticize those who 
are not officers. ’’ 

The privilege of the press to criticize is defended 
vigorously by a distinguished associate member of the 
Indiana University Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, Louis 
Ludlow. First of all a newspaper man, Ludlow has 
been elected to the Congress as the representative of 
the district in which Indianapolis is located, and is a 
the 
move tor an 


leader in Congressional! 
unhampered 
press. Drawing on his thir- 
ty-seven years of experience, 
most of it as a Washington 
correspondent, Ludlow says: 
‘A free, 


rageous press is the nation’s 


alert, and cou- 


strongest safeguard. There 


ean be no free press in this 


Ohl 


._——. 


republie if newspaper report- 
ers and editors are to live in 
terror of grand jury inquisi- 
tions and jail sentences. It is human to want to keep 
out of jail. If editors and reporters are to be con- 
stantly overshadowed by that fear, paralysis will grip 
the press and it will cease to function to its normal 
and full extent for the protection of society against 
evil-doers.”’ 

Hoosier newspaper men already have made tenta- 
tive arrangements with a senator and a representa- 
tive for the introduction of the measure. The three 
newspapers of the capital city—the Indianapolis News, 
the Star and the Times—have declared themselves in 
favor of the amendment and it is expected they will 
actively support it. The state wires of the Associated 
Press and the United Press, as well as the Interna- 
tional News Service, have carried stories of the plans 
for the 


‘‘lobby’’ and outstate papers have joined in 


support of the measure. Press dispatches from the 
convention at Columbia, Mo., emphasized the adop- 
tion of the contempt resolution. 

S. P. Ochiltree, Indiana correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press, is president of the Indianapolis Alumni 


Chapter. 
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Country Newspapers Pay—If You Dig 
(Continued from page 11) 

you're buying into the first class, you’ll need to know 
a great deal of the business and mechanical end of 
your paper. If you get into a larger paper, you'll be 
able to specialize more, to hire the knowledge you lack.’’ 

In the matter of handling news on a small paper, he 
says: ‘‘I would caution the big-city man that the 
human element will enter into his calculations in the 
smaller field far more than it ever had in his metro- 
politan work; that he must remember that the John 
Smith he is writing about is closer to him than his 
next-door neighbor was in the city; that the editor of 
a counfry paper is a personage, not a cog in a ma- 
chine ; that there will be more to his daily routine than 
the trip to the office and back to his home; that in the 
smaller field he must become actively identified with 
every worthwhile activity and that upon what he puts 
into those activities depends in a great measure the 
amount of support he will receive from his commu- 
nity.’’ 

Mr. Mitchell cites an instance of failure in the coun- 
try field due to a lack of appreciation of the advertis- 


‘ 


ing end: ‘‘I remember one case where an extremely 
“apable city newspaper man acquired a country prop- 
erty—one employing about six people. He built up a 
thoroughly good newspaper. He had splendid fea- 
tures, live news columns, carefully prepared editorials ; 
and he took an active interest in civie affairs, though 
perhaps he was a trifle too ‘citified’ in his attitude to- 
ward local problems. He had a $20 a week lad han- 
diing the advertising. That’s the story.’’ 

Warren D. Leary, of the Rice Lake, Wisconsin, 
Chronotype, himself a former big-city man, gives 
these tips to the big-city man: 

1. Before you leave the city, learn all you can about 
the business end of the game from the business de- 
partment of the paper you’re on. 

2. Call on advertising agencies and learn what they 
find fault with and eriticize in the country press. 
Learn what you can from the National Editorial As- 
sociation and the state press association. Citing his 
own experience, he goes on: 

‘Without any training but that of reporter and 
desk man on two New York City newspapers, I enter- 
ed a daily in a small city as part owner, with duties 
that of city editor. In a few months, I was doing 
part of the advertising work and learning all I could 
of the routine in connection with circulation and the 
business end. Little by little I got away from the 
editorial work and went into the business end of it. 
Later on, I purchased a half interest in a country 
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weekly with an associate, and the editorial work I now 
do is only. incidental, my main efforts being directed 
along the business and advertising end. I have never 
regretted the move and I may say that my income in 
a week is and has been for some years what it aver- 
aged a month as a reporter in New York City, and I 
was working on a $10 a day space agreement when I 
left there.’’ 

Editor’s Note: Next month THE QUILL will print more than 
a dozen additional responses from publishers of successful 
small newspapers. Part Two of Mr. Reck’s article tells you 
what men actively in publishing think of the relative value of 


editorial and business knowledge to the prospective owner of a 


country daily or weekly. 





Louisiana’s Youngest Staff 

Three members of the Louisiana chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi are employed on the editorial staff of the 
Baton Rouge Morning Advocate, which claims the 
unique record of having the youngest staff of any 
daily newspaper in Louisiana and possibly the young- 
est in the United States. The ages range from 21 to 
23 with an average age of 2114 years. 

Tommy Quillman, president of the chapter, and Ed- 
ward Desobry, secretary, are employed as regular re- 
porters while W. I. Spencer is sports editor. Sidney 
Williamson, vice-president, is in the advertising de- 
partment. 

In addition to his regular scholastic schedule, Quill- 
man, who will graduate in June, is editor-in-chief of 
the Gumbo, the university’s yearbook. Desobry, a 
junior, is advertising manager of the Reveille, student 
weekly. 





Three Out of Nine 


Three of the nine charter members of the Foreign 
Correspondents Club of Mexico, recently organized 
here, are members of Sigma Delta Chi. 

They are: Gesford F. Fine, Columbia; Ted Ediger, 
Kansas, and Charles Nutter, Missouri. 

The charter members are: Jack Starr-Hunt, New 
York Herald Tribune; Gesford F. Fine, United 
Press ; John Lloyd, Associated Press; Harry Nicholls, 
New York Times; Ted Ediger, New York Evening 
Post; Charles Nutter, Associated Press; George A. 
Schreiner, Universal News Service ; John Cornyn, Chi- 
eago Tribune, and H. Constantine, New York World. 

Cornyn is president of the club and Nutter is sec- 
retary. Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow inaugurated 
the club at its club rooms and afterwards all the mem- 
bers went with him for a brief visit to the embassy. 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 
(Continued from page 9) 

mean real when I talk about staging a show like 
Light’s Golden Jubilee, or knocking off about $50,000 
a year on a few special jobs. I’m trying to train my 
self for a big-shot publicity job now. Of course, 
whether I get it remains in the future, but that is my 
idea. 

‘**A publicity man in a large corporation like ours is 
mighty important to the corporation if he is a good 
one. If he is small peanuts then he is just another 


worker and can’t do the company any particular 


harm. 

‘*Hell, no, I don’t feel like a traitor for trying to 
get things into the papers. 
used to blackjack me. But we give them news, even 
if half of it is bought and paid for through the adver- 
tising company. 


I remember the way they 


I was down in a Florida city recent- 
ly and gave a paper a story because the business man- 
ager asked for it, and do you think it didn’t appear 
Huh, I'll say it did! 

There is too much real 
news in a corporation like ours with a famous char- 
acter at its head to resort 


word for word in the paper? 
**Sure, it’s all real news. 


to manufacturing news. 


Suppression? Sure. Publishers suppress news about 


their own newspapers, don’t they? I know. 

‘“We do here. Yet, after all, it’s for the good of 
the company and that means the good of the city. 
What 


thing 


I mean is that we are not going to put out any- 
Wouldn’t we be big 
And if the papers get the stuff, we’ll certainly 
try to keep it out of print, and we usually can—not 
because the papers favor us, but because it is not good 
journalism to hurt the fellow in the street, which 
would happen if they hurt us. 


that will hurt business. 
saps? 


‘* Anyhow, I’m not sorry I made the step. I may 
go back into the old game some of these days, but not 
for some time yet, as far as I know.’’ 

Blue, after five years of newspaper work, left to go 
into commercial air transport publicity and advertis- 
ing because he had pointed his college training in that 
direction. He took aeronautical engineering in addi- 
tion to a literary course. 

He declares he is not sorry he made the step and 
that he feels publicity has its place when it is kept on 
a news basis. In regard to remaining in newspaper 
work had things been different, he observes: 

‘*‘Had there been an especially good opening on a 
newspaper staff in the aeronautical department, with 
a substantial increase in salary, I might have stayed.”’ 

He adds that, as long as he can keep the stories re- 
leased for his company on a news basis, he feels he is 
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not only doing the company good, but also the news- 
papers to which the publicity is given. 

Green’s answers follow: 

I never got into newspaper work, so couldn't leave. 
I came right here from college and have stayed. Have 
a hunch the financial angle would keep me off a paper 
if I got a chanee to switch. 

I can’t be sorry because I didn’t make any step. 

No. 

My notion is that reportorial staffs would have to be 
augmented if the publicity crew should be eliminated. 
Take a look at the amount of publicity in any sheet 
and estimate the amount of work necessary to replace 
it. Most publicity is news and must be considered 
from that standpoint. The trouble as I see it is that 
few publicity men can follow their own news instincts 
We 


have to write what the sales department or some other 


which are as well developed as any reporters. 
department wants regardless of whether it is news or 


not. The result is, rubbish, but it isn’t the fault of 
the publicity man who wants to give the newspaper 
what it wants. 

I don’t feel like a traitor. I’m darn proud of my 
profession and I know darn well they wouldn't print 
my stuff if it wasn’t worthy of comparison with what 
their own staff members turn out. 


Japan Plans to Teach Journalism 

The Japanese reporter who spent two minutes inter- 
viewing an American aboard an incoming ship, went 
back to his paper, and wrote a column and a half, all 
of it in quotes, may soon be relegated to the limbo of 
forgotten things. Japan is making plans to supply 
itself with university-trained journalists. 

The first step was taken last October, with the es- 
tablishment of a laboratory for the scientifie study of 
journalism, in Tokyo Imperial University. Dr. Seiichi 
Taki, dean of the literary department, is to supervise 
the laboratory, and professors in economics, sociology, 
Out of the labora- 
tory will eventually grow the first school of journalism 
in Nippon. 


and law will conduct the research. 


It is significant that the movement lead- 
ing to the establishment of the laboratory was insti- 
tuted by acting journalists. 

American journalists will have an especial interest 
in the school because Dean Walter Williams, of the 
School of Journalism at the University of Missouri, has 
been an adviser in its organization. He has already 
helped establish a department of journalism in Yench- 
ing University, Peking, that now has forty-four stu- 
dents enrolled in its eight courses. 
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Founder Falls to Death 


Gilbert B. Clippinger, one of the 
founders of Sigma Delta Chi, died 
December 5, 1929, as the result of 
a plunge from the eleventh floor of 
the Fletcher Trust and Savings 
building, Indianapolis. Whether 
the fall was accidental or whether 
he took his own life is uncertain. 

Friends and relatives, who said 
that Mr. Clippinger was subject to 
attacks of dizziness and fainting, 
believe that he was overcome while 
trying to open a window. The size 
of the opening and the discovery 
of fingerprints outside the window 
led to a statement from the cor- 
oner that Mr. Clippinger, in his 
opinion, jumped from the ledge. 
There was no however, 
that he had been the victim of 
stock market reverses. 

Mr. Clippinger was 41 years old. 
On his graduation from DePauw 
he entered newspaper work, but 
after a year he joined the Fletcher 
American Company. In 1927 he 
became Indiana and Kentucky rep- 
resentative of Dillon, Reed & Com- 
pany. 


ev idence, 











He was married and was the 
father of two daughters, Mary 
Jane, 14, and Joanna, 8. 

JAMES P. McEVOY (Depauw ’29) 


became manager of the Brooksville 


(Fla.) Herald in August. 


* . . 


AMBROSE J. MAXWELL (Michigan 
ex-’30) is industrial and business report- 
er for the Bay City (Mich.) Daily Times. 

* * * 

ARTHUR T. THOMPSON (Iowa 
State ’28) is editor of the Weekly News 
Magazine at Ames, lowa. 


: * * 


LELAND P. HAM (Cornell ’26) is 
selling advertising in the Central West 
for the American Agriculturist, New York 
state farm paper. 

KARL E, DAVIS (Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciate) is now alumni secretary and edi- 
tor, and graduate manager of athletics 
at Western University after 
many years at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, from which he was graduated in 
1910, 


Reserve 





NEAL 8. GOMON (Nebraska ’30) is 

reporting on the Lincoln (Neb.) Star. 
* * * 

JOHN F. CASTELAZO (California 
29) has joined the staff of the Fresno 
(Calif.) Bee. 

ORRIN T. PIERSON (Columbia ’27) 
has joined the publicity staff of Guen- 
ther-Law,  Ine., 
agency of New York City. 


financial advertising 


* * * 


RAYMOND CC. NICHOLS 
State ’21) has recently been named ad- 
vertising manager of Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


(Kansas 


* a * 


KENNETH E. COOK (Wisconsin 
26) left the Great Falls (Mont.) Trib- 
une to become associated with the pub- 
licity office of the Standard Oil Company 
at New York City. 

+ * > 

ROY M. DOOLEY (Illinois ’28) as- 
sociate editor and advertising manager of 
the Vandalia (Ill.) Leader, recently re- 
covered from an operation for acute ap- 
pendicitis. 

* * + 

HENRY P. EDWARDS (Ohio State 
Associate), formerly sports editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is now manager 
of the service bureau of the American 
Baseball league, with headquarters in 
Chieago. 

* * * 

PAUL T. DeVORE (Montana ’26) 
has been industrial reporter for the 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune since Sep- 
tember, 1928. He was formerly State 
House reporter of the Helena (Mont.) 
Independent. 

* * * 

RALPH C. RENO (Illinois ’28) has 
just entered the employ of Lyddon, Han- 
ford and Kimball Advertising Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Reno is a member of 
the publicity department. 

ALLEN F. CLARK (Purdue ’28) 
writes that he is ‘‘now a member of the 
staff of the Iron Trade Review. There 
are five other members of the Purdue 
chapter employed by the company. It is 
work that combines engineering training, 
a Purdue boast, and journalism. This 
in the type of journalistic work that is 
most appealing to Purdue graduates.’’ 
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ELMER J. TANGERMAN (Purdue 
729) is now on the staff of the American 
Machinist, a MeGraw-Hill publication. 

* + * 

STUART B. HERTZ (Washington 
727) writes: ‘‘ Doing swing beat, Everett 
(Wash.) Herald.’’ 

DOUGLAS TIMMERMAN (Nebraska 
730) has taken a job as reporter on the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star. 

* ~ * 

CARL T. SUTHERLAND (Georgia 
29) is teaching English and history and 
supervising the publication of the news- 
paper of the Berry Mount 
Berry, Ga. 


schools at 


7” * * 


RALPH R. COLE (DePauw ’29) is a 
reporter on the Brainerd (Minn.) Daily 
Dispatch, having gone to the Minnesota 
city in August following his graduation 
from DePauw. 

* * * 

HORACE W. GOMON (Nebraska ’28) 
has accepted a position as city editor of 
the Norfolk (Neb.) Daily which 
claims to be the world’s largest country 
daily newspaper. For two years Gomon 
was a reporter for the Lincoln Star. 


News, 


* * * 

ISAK J. te GRANGE (Missouri ’28) 
who is now on the reportorial staff of the 
Rand Daily Mail in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, represented the University of 
Missouri at Cape Town University’s re- 
cent centenary celebration. 

* 7 * 

JOHN 8. WEISZ (Wisconsin ’27) has 
been named editor of The Mouthpiece, 
monthly publication for employees of the 
Associated Telephone Utilities Company 
and its subsidiaries. Total circulation 
of the company organ is 5,200, going to 
employees in 25 states. Weisz’ office is 
at Madison. 

* * * 

LEE MOSER (Kansas State ’17), for- 
mer national publicity director for Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Company and for more than 
three years with the New York office of 
Albert Frank & Company as copy chief 
and financial account executive, is now 
advertising manager of the Lawyers, 
Mortgage Company, one of the oldest 
guaranty mortgage companies in New 
York City. He closed his own office as 
public relations counsel for financial 
corporations to accept this opportunity. 
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In Fairness to the Press 
‘‘The cynic may observe that paying attention to 
education is good business for newspapers. School A Histo of 
pages and school contests are circulation builders. Fond ry 
parents are more interested in the activities of their AM ERICAN 
children than in their own success. What they desire 
to see in print most of all is news of the schools, and MAGAZINES 
particularly of activities in which their children are 
engaged. Especially are teachers’ conventions of 1741-1850 
value to the business interests of the newspaper, be- By Frank Luther Mott 
cause they bring shoppers into the city. Advertisers “a 
recognize this potential market and are eager to obtain pas cts ot resection soe 
the attention of the convention goers. It is unfair to perfection in bibliography.”—Don ( 
the press, however, to presume that circulation build- Seits in Advertising and Selling. 
ing and advertising receipts are the only reasons for “This hook is the result of research 
its interest in education. which must have been Herculean in its 
‘*The press is at least a quasi-public function. It is labor and that it comes to us in so 
? ‘ : readable a form is something upon 
admitted that newspapers are in business to make which to congratulate ourselves as well 
money but they do so most successfully if they serve as Mr. Mott.”—Carl Brandt in the 
the best interests of their community. What greater New York Herald-Tribune. 
interest is there to a community than the training of Illustrated ; $10.00 
the individual child or adult to function on the high- D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
est level of efficiency as a member of a democratic so- 35 West 32nd Street New York 
ciety ?’’—From the Michigan Edueation Journal of 
November, 1929. 
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W'! [EREVER you go, whether you 
move to the rooming house 
across the street or get an assignment 
in far-off Hong Kong, The Quill will 
follow you 


Provided that you send us your 
new address! 


Use the form below or 
postal card. 


simply a 


Quill Circulation Departme 
836 Exchange Ave 
Chicago, Ill 
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A Turn in the 
Right Direction 








May put you in line for the RIGHT position—the one that you have just 
been awaiting. Register with the Personnel Bureau Today! Other members 
of Sigma Delta Chi have found the services of the bureau greatly to their ad- 
vantage. They were in line to receive notices of openings that came to the at- 
tention of the bureau. 








Placements through the Personnel Bureau during the past year showed 





an increase of nearly 40 per cent over the previous year. Additional means are 
being employed to call the services of the bureau to the attention of employers. 
Calls for men with journalistic training and experience are bound to increase. 


«The Bureau Has Meant Much to Me» 








To the Director of the Personnel Bureau: 


Of course it would not do for me to venture to say whether 
my employers are pleased with me or not, but I want you to 
know that the Personnel Bureau has meant much to me. It has 
launched me on my chosen career with a personal, heart-felt 
interest such as an older brother might have taken in me.—H. L. 











Whether you are seeking your first position or whether you are contemplating 
a change in your present position, the bureau can be of assistance. Register 
Now! Enrollment fee is $1.00. For information write to 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


JOHN G. EARHART, Director 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


«Puts the Right Man in the Right Place» 























